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Tue SPECTATOR people do not appear to be bad. We mean to say that 
personally those whom we have met are good fellows. Colonel Thomson, 
who edits the paper, is a little cold-blooded, but a very companionable 
sort of a fellow; while Smith, the business manager, is exceedingly 
clever and genial, as well as very popular. In view of these facts we fail 
tounderstand from what quarter comes the tinge of envy and jealousy 
that often pervades the columns of that paper.— Zhe Vindicator. 

It’s the statistical editor that does it. When the statisticians of 
the big life companies play such pranks in their respective papers 
before high heaven as to make the angels weep, our statistical 
editor grows blue with jealousy, envy, hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness. He will get back on his base when some of the professional 
“statistics twisters ” are led out and slaughtered. 





We print in this issue a communication from an enterprising 
American life assurance man, wl:o is now in Europe, containing 
some criticisms of the methods adopted by the British companies in 
the prosecution of their business. It has long been a matter of com- 
ment that only such information regarding these companies can be 
obtained as the officers choose to furnish, and their policy seems 
to be to keep their policyholders and the public as much in the 
dark as possible. They are not required to make sworn state- 
ments, are not supervised by any government official, and no 
person can obtain access to their books to verify the unsworn 
statements they make to the Board of Trade, or to probe their 
affairs to the bottom. At long intervals the companies call in profes- 
sional actuaries to value their policies and certify to their financial 
standing, but as these experts are, for the time, the servants of the 
company employing them, and dependent upon it for their compen- 
sation, their reports and certificates are entitled to no more weight 
than the statements of the regularly paid officers. There have long 
been ugly rumors afloat relative to the investments of the British 
companies, and we have heard it stated that they have millions of 
dollars invested in mortgages on real estate in Ireland, which the 
present disturbed condition of that unfortunate country has 
tendered of problematical value. Even the British insurance jour- 
nals have at times ventured to assert that the American companies 
dealt much more liberally with policyholders than their home com- 
panies, and have recommended these to follow the example of 
Yankee competitors. The principal difference between the Ameri- 
can and British companies is found in the fact that the former 
are conducted on the mutual principle, and recognize the rights 


-Of every individual member to full knowledge of the business, while 


their British competitors are usually stock companies and close cor- 
Porations, whose chief ambition is to pay large dividends to stock- 
holders, that transact their business in the dark, and refuse to take 


the public into their confidence, Ourcorrespondent touches upon 
some of these points and, while his letter was confessedly written 
in haste, he had evidently spent considerable time in striving to get 
at facts which were unattainable. Being a Yankee, he is one of 
those persons who always “wants to know, you know,” whom 
Charles Dickens describes as being so objectionable to the British 
circumlocution office. We imagine that the average British life 
office is quite as much opposed to this class of individuals as were 
the gentlemen Mr. Dickens so graphically describes. 





QuARRELS between newspapers are always to be deprecated ; 
they degrade those engaged in them, and do not interest their 
readers. On the contrary, the editor who engages in a war of 
words with a rival and descends to persunalities, weakens his in- 
fluence with his readers and usually disgusts them. Still, as journals 
are usually private property, their owners can quarrel and fight at 
their own sweet will and cost, on the ground that one may do what 
he likes with his own. But there has recently been developed a 
tendency on the part of the editors of some of those little sheets 
that are owned by life assurance companies—that are supposed to 
indicate the policy of the managers and express their sentiments— 
to belabor each other and to indulge in offensive personalities to 
an extent that may tend to make “fools laugh” but cannot fail to 
make “ the judicious grieve.” The journals issued ostensibly by the 
Mutual Life and the Equitable have been especially prominent in 
this respect of late, to the discredit of both. Nobody cares who 
edits those papers, any more than they do as to who edits THE 
SpEcrATOR or The Baldheaded Eagle, and the quarrels between 
the editors are simply disgraceful, and, if persisted in, cannot fail 
to reflect upon the companies and their managers. The public 
and the policyholders of these great companies are interested in 
knowing the progress each is making, how it deals with its patrons, 
what returns it is giving for the vast sums of money it receives, and 
do not care a picayune whether the editor of one of their journals 
is bald headed or not, or whether the other fellow is keeper of a 
faro bank or a Sunday school teacher. ‘Let us know more about 
your companies, gentlemen, and parade your personalities less 
offensively. The policyholders pay for these papers and you have 
no right to use them as your personal organs, in which to vent 
your spleen or display your crankiness, 





THE pitiably tragic fire in Baltimore on Sunday, by which seven 
brave firemen lost their lives and a block of fine business houses 
was destroyed, presents no new features for comment. The chief 
causes of the rapid and uncontrollable spread of the flames and the 
sad fate of the firemen were the same which have been noted many 
times before, and while the lessons of the past remain unheeded 
they will doubtless continue to add their quota to the national 
cinder heap and the population of our cemeteries. Here were seven 
or eight big buildings in a row, with the old-fashioned iron fronts 
(worse than useless as far as fire-resisting qualities were concerned), 
filled in most part with ordinari'y inflammable wares, such as dry- 
goods, paper, shoes, etc., but containing also considerable quantities 
in one case of fireworks, in another of ammunition, and in a third of 
explosive chemicals. Well, the fire broke out among the toys, and, 
with the strong wind blowing, spread to the two adjoining buildings 
before the fire department could begin to check it. Then the 
powder and chemicals began to get in their fine work, and it seems 
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incredible that the firemen should have been allowed to take the 
risks which they did, except upon the supposition that their officers 
were unaware of the presence of these explosives. First several 
thousand boxes of fireworks blew up, demolishing one building; 
then there was a rattling fusilade of exploding cartridges, varied by 
an occasional heavier report, and showers of bullets and splintered 
cartridge shells rattled around the hose men, and finally a tremen- 
dous explosion of chemicals brought down walls and floors in one 
confused mass, killing outright seven of the plucky workers and 
injuring several others. Here are seven valuable lives lost and 
nearly a million and a half dollars’ worth of property wiped away— 
if this does not teach city authorities and the insurance companies 
the criminal folly of allowing the storage of explosives in the busi- 
ness centres of our cities, or, indeed, anywhere except in specially 
arranged and isolated buildings, then nothing will. We note, by 
the way, that the insurance on the burned property foots up over 
$1,100,000. 








COST IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


O the thoughtful observer of the progress of life assurance in 
the United States, as evinced more particularly in the large 
amount of “new business” written annually, the question naturally 
arises, How much are the companies paying for it? It is a self- 
evident fact that new business is of great value to a company in 
various ways, more particularly by keeping the average of the busi- 
ness close to the period of medical selection, and thus reducing the 
death rate and insuring greater dividend-paying power to the com- 
pany. ‘There is, however, a possibility of new business being in- 
jurious to a company on account of excessive and rash expendi- 
tures in securing it. Hence it is well that the public and the 
companies themselves should be aware of the relative amounts that 
are being paid out in the shape of expenses incurred in the eager 
competition for new business. 

The various State reports do not require the companies to state 
specifically the sums they pay during the year for the business written 
during that period, as it would result in too complicated a system of 
bookkeeping. We must therefore first establish a rule which will 
govern the amount that should be necessary to pay for the care 
and conduct of the old business, and having determined this the 
remainder of the expenses may be charged to the new business. 
The ratio which is commonly used in determining the cost of new 
business is “expenses and taxes to new business.” This, it will be 
seen at once, is open to criticism, as it practically claims that there 
is no expense attached to carrying on old business, which is the 
case of every company in the majority of the business in force. 
Again, therefore, we see that the expense of the old business must 
first be provided for. 

The question which now presents itself is, what proportion of the 
expenses should be charged to the care of the old business? The 
premiums which are brought in by the old business are known as 
renewals, and a certain part of them are used in the expenses. 
The proportion used is rather difficult to determine. Some years 
ago a paper was read before the British Institute of Actuaries by 
Mr. Sprague, in which it was held that seven and one-half per cent of 
the renewal premiums should be sufficient to pay for the conduct 
of the old business in a company confining itself exclusively to life 
assurance. ‘The question was warmly discussed, but does not seem 
to have been fully settled. However, some insurance publications 
have adopted it as a basis for certain calculations in relation to 
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expense ratios, notably The Australasian Insurance and Banking 
Record, and we may follow the precedent established and apply 
the rule to our own life companies. 

Briefly stated then, seven and one-half per cent of the renewal pre. 
miums, which is the sum necessary for the care of the old business, 
deducted from the total expenses, gives the amount paid for the new 
business. Some companies will doubtless claim that the allowance 
of seven and one-half per cent of renewals is not sufficient, but as a 
general rule in an active company it will be found ample. We present 
herewith a table showing the cost of the new business, computed 
on this basis, of the companies doing business in New York and 
Massachusetts, with the exception of the industrial companies, 
whose ratios of expense are necessarily larger than those of ordi- 
nary life companies : 








usiness<. 


Company. 


Cost of New 
Business, 
and Paid for. 


7% Per Cent of 
Renewals, or Cost 
of Old Business, 
New Business taken 
Percentage of Cust 
to Total Income. 


of New 





an 
$12,028,992 


4,056,876 


$206,827 $556,914 
40,115 138,940 

Brooklyn (*) (*) (*) 
1,145,851 
8,726,374 
114,293,788 
4,575,989 


4,655,697 


64,298 

706, 388 
3,094,858 

283,049 

189,419 

32,750 

379.539 
79,597 339,805 
853,835 2,795,579 
299,895 585 918 
53,104 172,135 
153,555 285,209 
795,854 3.494.460 
301,129 | G03,516 
132,900 ; 405,848 
47,621 245,334 
136,389 282,051 
55,885 167,973 
53,679 137,800 
66,916 185,795 
57,336 439 O10 
40,639 246,662 
43.103 

3,153 
88,448 


Connecticut General.... 12,118 
Connecticut Mutual.... 287,294 
981,786 
115,608 | 
44,198 
Imperial 605 
73,597 


Equitable 
Germania 


2,098. 500 
Manhattan 6,000,718 
Massachusetts Muiual..| 8,151,693 
Mutual 

Mutual B -nefit 

POR icwinssiwecine 
New England 


New York 


61,636,145 
14,811,641 
7,238,779 
7,126 633 
85,184,659 
31,796,242 
11,317,277 
1,438,555 


9,923,783 


Penn Mutual 

PRE kincnonperccne 
Provident L. and T.... 
Provident Savings 

State Mutual........ eee 
Travelers 


14,811,200 
3,938,067 
6,903,024 
9,683,214 
4,165,525 | 
391 722 | 4,801,620 
30. 868 | 
319,882 | 


393,096 
6,899,374 





Totals and averages| $5,027,146 $16,885,822 | $447,804,222 








* Renewals not given. 


Only legitimate expenses are included in the above table and 
the result would seem to show that very few of the companies pay 


dearly for their new business. ‘Those companies whose ratios are 
highest, it will be noted, are not doing a very active new business 
taken in proportion to the amount of their old business, and it is cer- 
tain that they use more than seven and one-half per cent of the renew- 
als in paying the expenses incident to their old business. The drift of 
the exhibit is to the effect that the more new business a company Se 
cures in proportion to its old business, the less it has to pay for it 
In the struggle for new business which has taken place during the 
last five or six years, only three or four companies at the most have 
used all their energies. There is reason to believe that some of the 
other companies are now exerting themselves to obtain a larger 
share than formerly of the new business that is waiting to be wit 
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ten; and although their expenses in the first few years will 
undoubtedly be higher, yet, as the agency plant gets in working 
order, the ratio will be gradually reduced until it reaches the mini- 
mum, while the company will reap the advantage of the new blood 
infused into it, and no longer desire to live on its past history, as 
some are now doing. 

The ratio in the last column of the table, while interesting as 
showing how much of the total income is used in securing new 
business, is of no practical value in determining its cost, as where 
total income is used, the age and interest-earning power of a com- 
pany must always be taken into account. 

As we said before, new business is of infinite value to a company, 
and with the vast field open to the companies in this country, and, 
in fact, througnout the world, we confidently expect to see the 
amount of new business grow with every succeeding year for many 
years, bringing in its train prosperity to the companies and untold 
benefits and blessings to the policyholders and their heirs. As 
this method of computing the cost of carrying old business at seven 
and one-half per cent is something entirely new in this country, we 
would be very glad to see it discussed, and to receive communica- 
tions from any person interested in the subject. 








NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 


INSURANCE men as well as firemen took an interest in the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Fire Engineers National Association held in Min- 
neapolis the other day. Furthermore, insurance men took part in the 
proceedings. J. A. Waterworth, president of the St. Louis Board of 
Underwriters, read the most suggestive paper of the session. His theme 
was fireloss. Brother Waterworth wasn’t a bit scared about the big in- 
crease of the country’s fire loss in 1887 over 1886. He had an explana- 
tion for it in “the increased energy of human labor, the constant discov- 
ery of new forces and new materials, with all their increased hazards.” 
He believes the firemen’s skill and intelligence is well abreast of the de- 
velopment. He figured it out that the country was actually poorer by 
only two-thirds of the total fire loss, and the $75,000,000 loss as compared 
with the $12,000,000,000 annual income is hardly worth mentioning. He 
places the number of cities in the United States with a population of 
8000 or over which have organized fire protection at 250 out of 350. He 
had some reforms to suggest, among them the procuring of the enactment 
of uniform and stringent building laws and uniform inspection laws, the 
oversight and enforcement in such matters being in the hands of the fire 
department. The association expressed its appreciation of the paper by 
making Mr. Waterworth an honorary member. 


% * * 


THE insurance men in attendance pricked up their ears when the sec- 
retary announced as a topic for discussion this: ‘‘ How can insurance 
companies better protect their interests than by the payment of a two per 
cent tax on their premiums for the benefit of firemen who faithfully work 
to save the property on which their policies are placed?” The discus- 
sion, however, was not so very general ; in fact, there didn’t seem to be 
much question about it in the firemen’s mind. George W. Pollitt told 
how well the scheme works in New Jersey, where the number of fire de- 
partments has been increased from forty to seventy. Several other sub- 
jects were in a less degree of interest to insurance men. 


* * * 


THE very interesting elevator case, considerable mention of which has 

. been made by THE Spectator, has been decided by the disir'ct judge, 
and the outcome has created some commotion. The suit, it will be re- 
membered, was over $4000 insurance held by the State Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Ia., on wheat in the St. Anthony elevator annex, 
burned a year ago. The owner did not specify for insertion in the policy 
that the wheat was in an annex and not the main elevator, and the agent 
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did not inquire about it. Although the higher rate was paid, which 
would have been necessary had the wheat been in the elevator proper, 
the company kicked on paying the money over. But the court says it 
must do it, holding that it was the agent’s default that he did not find out 
and specify the exact location of the wheat. This decision is likely to 
cause agents to keep their eyes peeled hereafter. Apparently the court 
would have held the same way if the wheat had been in the main elevator 
and the lower rate paid had been on the supposition that the wheat was in 
the annex. 
x * * 

Tue Order of the Iron Hall is out of luck. Some St. Paul people have 
jumped on it pretty hard, shown up what they claim is clear crookedness 
and got an injunction restraining the agents from removing any prop- 
erty from the State. The agents made vast promises, so vast that good 
judges like the State Insurance Commissioner say they can’t live up to 
them and live. The order has been running in St. Paul since 1883 and 
had a good many members. The plaintiffs sue to recover their assess- 
ment mon2y. They claim that the agents said they had a reserve fund of 
$1,200,000 when they hadn’t actually $100,000 and the order has never 
fulfilled the requirements of the State law. It was organized under the 
Indiana law. 

x * * 

St. PAUL people haven't yet got through worrying over the question 
whether or not their wholesale district is properly protected against fire. 
It is claimed by some that even with the large new mains the fire supply, 
with domestic cut off, will be only barely adequate now and quite inade- 
quate in the near future. Others claim, however, that with the comple- 
tion of all projected arrangements, the district will be as well protected 
as any similar district in the country. 

* * x 

MINNEAPOLIS is about to have the wires on all the principal business 
streets put under ground. The National Subway Company (Dorsett 
system) has the job in hand, but has not an exclusive franchise. The 
local companies made a stubborn f.ght, but finally had to give it up. 

% ¥ x 

THE $60,000 fire up at Modena, Minn., was quite a serious one for a 16 
of insurance companies. The amounts, as «2 rule, were not very large. 
There was practically no water protection. A few more of such fires will 
convince people of the small towns of the wisdom of making some pro- 
vision against the fiery day. 

* * * 

THE conditions about the erection of the $1,000,000 building of the New 
York Life insurance Company in Minneapolis having been met, work 
will be begun at once and rapidly pushed. 

* * * 

SEVENTEEN representives of the New York Mutual Life Insurance 

Company enjoyed a pleasant trip to Lake Minnetonka recently, 
x % % 


INSURANCE agents hereabouts will probably be more careful hereafter 
in writing insurance, particularly in cases where there is any wheat mixed 
in. The courts have read them several forcible lessons on the subject 
lately and it so happens that they have been suggested by elevator cases. 
Following close upon the St. Anthony elevator decision already men- 
tioned comes a decision in another elevator case which has attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

* * % 

Tue Farmers Union Elevator Company owned a number of elevators 
on the Northern Pacific and Manitoba railroads. The elevators were all 
insured collectively with several companies. . One of the company’s ele- 
vators, located at Hawley, Minn., was burned and the loss was placed at 
$18,500. When the insurance agents came to examine their policies crit- 
ically, they found that the Hawley elevator was not in the list. They 
refused to pay the policies. The court (Ilennepin county district) holds 
that the companies must pay up, just the same. The judge says that it 
was clearly an error on the part of the companies’ agents, and that there 
is no reason why the elevator company should suffer for it. 


x * * 
IN accordance with the decision, judgments were entered up 2s follows 
against the companies: Fire Association of Philadelphia, $2,702 74; Lan- 
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cashire Insurance Company, $1,351.37; American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, $2,702.74; Queen Insurance Company, $2,702.74; Liverpcol and 
London and Globe, $2,702.74 ; Syndicate Insurance Company, $1,351.37 ; 
total amount, $13,513 70 . 

x ¥ * 

THERE is trouble in the camp of the Central Mutual Aid Association, a 
mutual concern, a branch of which was organized sin St. Paul last Jan- 
uary. D. W. Jackson was the general manager of the association, and 
he was a hustler. He scared up over 1200 members through the State. 
Collections were good, and a nice surplus was being piled up. The 
Insurance Commissioner examined the books a month or so ago, and 
everything appeared to be all right. There were eight classes of mem- 
bership, paying from fifty cents to $2.15 per month, The directors 
recently began to suspect that there was something wrong. They thought 
the manager was withholding collections, and demanded a statement, 
which he refused to give. The directors removed him and appointed a 
new manager. Jackson has since disappeared, and no trace has been 
found of him. The exact state of the finances is not known, 


* * * 


In the case of H. W. Lamberton against the Connecticut Fire Insurance 
Company, the Minnesota Supreme Court has rendered a decision which, 
as bearing on the authority of agents, is of interest. The syllabus is as 
follows: ‘‘A provision in a policy of insurance that ‘ no officer, agent 
or representative’ of the insurance corporation should be held to have 
waived any of the conditions of the policy unless such waiver should be 
indorsed thereon, held ineffectual to limit the legal capacity of the com- 
pany to afterwards bind itself contrary to the conditions of the policy by 
any agent acting within the scope of his general authority, the above pro- 
visions not being a limitation upon the authority of any particular agent 
or class of agents, but, in effect upon the capability of the corporation for 
future action, such a limitation cannot be imposed.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, September I. Pr, ?. P. 
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MILL CONSTRUCTION. 
By C. Joun Hexamer, C. E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from page 372.) 
FLoors. 


The safest floor is one consisting of brick arches resting on and abut- 
ting against brick piers, but they are very seldom found in this country. 
Floors consisting of brick arches sprung between iron girders, an Amer- 
ican invention, are excellent if the spans are not too great. Iron, which 
is an excellent conductor, soon warps by unequal expansion in case of 
fire, and is apt to throw out the intervening arches. When spans are 
large, the intervening arches readily drop out of the girders which hold 
them, and thus entire buildings, which were considered fireproof, have 
been totally destroyed. Care must, therefore, be taken to cover all ex- 
posed iron surfaces with a poor conductor of heat, 

A construction much used in France, which has proved successful in 
many cases of fire, is an iron girder with concrete arches, the arches being 
formed by means of molds, which are held together with tie rods until 
the contents are dry. When properly prepared concrete dries it becomes 
as hard as stone, and, being an excellent non-conductor of heat, when 
properly erected, so as to entirely surround the iron work, it keeps the 
iron from becoming heated and warping. Iron girders have also been 
used in conjunction with terra cotta, and with the so-called terra cotta 
lumber. This is a material manufactured from clay and sawdust. The 
clay, after being mixed with sawdust, is formed into the required shape, 
then dried and burned ina kiln; the organic parts are destroyed and a 
porous mass remains, which can be worked with a chisel almost like or- 
dinary lumber. Tests made with this material gave satisfactory results. 

A concrete floor, when made with good cement, is, next to a brick- 
arched floor, the best known. This substance forms into one solid, hard, 
rock-like mass, In France entire churches and aqueducts have been 
built of it with the best results. The writer had an opportunity to study 
its excellent fire-resisting qualities while at Naples. 

Even ordinary mortar floors may be of excellent service, as was practi- 
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cally demonstrated by the great fire of the Jayne building at Philadelphig 
some years 2go, where an ordinary mortar-filled floor saved the secong 
story. Butin mill construction the question usually asked is not why 
is the best we can do, but “* how can we construct a floor which is cheap 
but still effectual and light?” 

We must always remember that although we may build a structure of 
incombustible materials, it will no longer be fireproof if the inside finish. 
ing is of wood, or if large amounts of combustible materials are cop. 
tained init. The engineer of the former Girard Point elevator at Phila. 
delphia, in trying to dry some wood in the boiler-house adjoining anq 
communicating with the elevator by a bad fire door, demonstrated to the 
satisfaction (or rather dissatisfaction) of all interested that but one-tenth 
of the quantity of the grain constituting the full capacity of the elevator 
when ignited, was requisite to utterly destroy this ‘‘ fireproof” building, 
Mr. Atkinson’s remarks are pertinent when he says: ‘‘ Pcople some 
times build fireproof warehouses for cotton, and succeed in making an 
oven in which the cotton is totally consumed. I prefer to insure cotton 
in pile, shingled over with old bags on the sides, and with weather boards 
on top.” 

A solid plank floor, three inches thick on ordinary and four inches 
thick on wide bay, laid flat grooved and splined, with one and one-quarter 
inch flooring boards on top arranged for flooding, is the usual manner in 
which the floors of well-constructed mills are now laid. These canbe 
much improved if, between the plank and flooring boards, a layer ot 
good mortar or concrete is inserted, making an excellent, slow-burning 
floor. Asbestos paper, or, better still, the thicker asbestos mall board, is 
sometimes used with good effect between the flooring boards and plank. 
although it has been claimed by some that the asbestos is hydroscopic 
and attracts dampness, causing the boards torot. I have never experi. 
mented sufficiently with this material to be competent to express an opin. 
ion of its merits or demerits for this special use. 

All floors should be arranged for flooding. This is accomplished by 
raising all sills and other openings through which water may escape, A 
floor arranged for flooding, when otherwise well laid, is one of the best 
means for restricting a fire, and preventing it from extending from one 
story to another. For, as soon as the fire appliances, such as sprinklers, 
hose, etc., are turned on, in a very short time, a pond an inch or an inch 
and a half deep (according to the height to which sills have been raised) 
is formed, covering the floor, which prevents its ignition. At the same 
time the rise in temperature will vaporize the water on the floor, causing 
the formation of steam, which tends to extinguish the fire. Never should 
sheathing be used on the lower side of the floor timbers, as this will produce 
hollow spaces which are receptacles for dirt and rats, and flues for the 
transmission of flames in case of fire. If, however, sheathing is wanted 
it should be solidly nailed to the under side of the plank, not from timber 
to timber, but between timbers. 

Having protected ourselves from fire, smoke and wa'er from above, 
how can we protect the wocden ceilings against a fire below? The 
simplest and best, but a costly method, would be to iron or tin line all 
the woodwork, nailed tightly to the plank so as to leave no hollow spaces 
and fastened in the same manner as toa standard fire door. The objec- 
tion frequently raised that this would be very ugly is not valid, as if 
neatly put on and painted with a light color, best white, it producesa 
bright and very cheerful effect. Recently plastering laid on wire lathing 
has been much used, and in several trials which I witnessed showed ex- 
cellent fire-resisting qualities. It should be put up to closely follow the 
outlines of the timbers and plank. So-called fireproof solutions have not 
given satisfactory results in great actual fires, notwithstanding the excel- 
lent results shown at specially prepared ‘‘ exhibitions” arranged by 
venders. I have experimented with all solutions of which I could ascer- 
tain the composition either from circulars, patent and committee reporls 
or by analysis, and found that while some gave very fair results many 
were downright frauds. 

Asbestos paint isa clean and excellent coating for wood, or, better 
still, the thicker asbestos concrete. These substances act like true paints, 
adhere tightly to the wood, give fair protection against high temperatures, 
and do not readily rub or chip off. The asbestos paint has but one ob- 
jection—that is, its solubility in water; it cannot be used in places exposed 
to the action of water. Great care must be exercised in purchasing this 
article ; it should always be tested before being used, as much of the 
so-called ‘‘asbestos paint” sold is utterly worthless, Ordinary white 
wash is a cheap and excellent coating against fire. It adheres tightly © 
the wood, impregnating it to a certain extent, and when frequently replen- 
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ished forms an excellent protective coating. Wood impregnated with 
ammonium sulphate, transforms it into a condition which has been incor- 
rectly called ‘‘ fireproof.” This substance prevents the free burning of 
wood with a flame, and only those parts which come in direct contact 
with fire are charred, but the parts in contact with flames, even ia char- 
ring, will not transmit the fire any further. Numerous experiments which 
I have made with ammonium sulphate have, in every instance, proved 
successful, when care was taken to properly impregnate the wood. Ata 
severe fire at a large chemical works at Philadelphia parts of a frame 
building had in the process of manufacture become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with this substance. It was found after the fire, that although the 
parts in direct contact with the flames had been charred, the adjicent 
parts remained intact, as the flames had not been transmitted. 

This substance is cheap, and the process not patented ; it may, there- 
fore, be used to a large extent for fire-resisting purposes in the near 
future, when lumber may be impregnated with it in large quantities in a 
manner similar to that used for creosoting wood against vermin. 

(To be continued.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH LIFE COMPANIES. 


A Yankee Agent Expresses His Ideas of Them—How Policyholders are Kept in 
Ignorance Regarding the Transactions of the Companies—No Sworn Statements 
Made, and no Information Available that is not Furnished by Interested Officials 
—The Opportunities for Fraud are Enormous—Bad Investments Suspected, but 
no Information to be Obtained—The Better Methods of the American C.mpanies 
Gaining Favor in Great Britain—The People Have Confidence in Companies 
that are Frank and Open in their Statements—Bitter F ealousy of Them Shown 
by the British Companies—The Dry Bones of the Latter Want Shaking Up. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

I thought it would be interesting to you to receive a few lines concern- 
ing the subject of life assurance from one of your readers who is now 
sojourning in the ‘‘old country.” Since my arrival in England what has 
struck me most relating to the internal management of the ninety-eight 
life assurance companies transacting business under the English laws, 
has been the lack of information which is furnished to their policyholders 
and the public relating to the internal affairs of their organizations. The 
reports furnished by these companies to the Board of Trade are of the 
most meagre character, and one can gather but little from them when they 
are placed on file with the Board of Trade. The amount of insurance at 
tisk is altogether ignored. A detailed statement of death claims is not 
made, and no evidence is furnished by which one may have a correct 
knowledge as to what has actually been paid for death claims. 

A semi-official publication, somewhat similar, but nothing like so 
thorough as that published by THe Specrator Company in its annual 
Year Book, is issued by Mr. White, but there is no pretense in this pub- 
lication that the same is correct other than that the figures printed are as 
neatly correct as is possible to be obtained from the meagre information 
furnished by the annual statement placed on file with the Board of Trade 
by the life assurance companies. 

There are three facts apparent upon the exzmination of these reports, 
and which, to say the least, is not encouraging to the policyholders of 
Great Britain, namely : 

1, The statements filed by the companies show that the death claims 
which they report to have paid are much greater in amount and out of 
Proportion to what they should be, and ursdoubtedly what they are. 
Mr. White’s reports show that the ninety-eight English companies have in 
force £430,000 000. Their income is £24,000,000, while their outgo for 
death claims and bonus additions was £12,800,000, which shows that the 
majority of these companies had nearly thirty deaths per 1000 members 


- assured, 


Inasmuch as the mortality of Great Britain (including the deaths of 
children, which averages between 50 and 100 to the 1000, under five years 
of age, including the old and the young, rich and poor) is but eighteen 
deaths in 1000, it is 2lmost an absolute certainty that the reports of the 
*ssurance companies of Great Britain are incorrect, and that they have 
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charged into this account of death claims paid many millions of dollars 
dispensed by them for other purposes. 

2. The laws permit these companies to invest in whatever kind of 
securities the board of directors may determine, and no evidence is 
placed on file by them that the 4150,000,000, which they claim to hold as 
assets, is in fact placed in genuine securities. 

3. The British companies have no efficient agency organization, such as 
is the case with the old line American companies, the Equitable, New 
York Life, Mutual Life, or with your enterprising assessment company, 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, all of which are doing busi- 
ness in Great Britain. 

And lastly, the British companies have no idea of liberality in their 
dealings with their members. Most of them charge onerous rates for 
permitting their members to travel in what is termed as distant countries. 
In other words, the management of most of these companies lack the 
usual enterprise to be found in similar American organizations, aud seem 
to be content with controlling the funds already in their hands, Dark- 
ness surrounds most of their transactions so far as the outer world is 
concerned. 

The morning light or the noonday sun never shines behind the doors 
of the average British life assurance company, and the policyholder must 
take everything for granted as being correct when desiring any official 
information from governing authorities to show that they are worthy of 
the confidence of their policyholders and the public at large. It is stated 
that even the Board of Trade, which is the only governmental authority 
with whom the life assurance companies file their unsworn statements, 
cannot verify the reports made to it by the life assurance companies by a 
personal inspection of their books. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that American companies, 
that are required to report annually under oath to the various insurance 
departments of our country, and that are required to publish a list of the 
policies issued by them, and a list of the death claims paid, with a list of 
all the investments of the company, and that are required by law to invest 
the money of the company only in first-class securities, named by the 
laws of the several States; it is not surprising, I repeat, that under such 
circumstances the American companies should be received with favor by 
the British public. The frank and open statements made by them com- 
mand public confidence, and accounts for the fact that the policyholders, 
after they have once united with an American company, cannot be induced 
to change their policies. Having secured protection from an organiza- 
tion conducted upon strict business principles, and the evidence of the 
fact being furnished to the public, through official channels, they seldom 
change to go into home organizations that do not furnish similar sworn 
statements of the amount of business in force or the class of securities 
held by them, or submit to the adoption of Jaws restricting the class of 
securities in which the trust funds held by them are invested. And yet 
these English companies feel that the American companies are intruders 
upon their soil, and they are always ready to open warfare upon them, 
although it is a fact well known to all Americans that every first-class 
English institution is welcome to the shores of America, and our citizens 
patronize a British company as freely as they do their own, provided such 
companies offer equal security and advantageous terms to policyholders, 

It is my opinion that the time is not far distant when the system of life 
assurance in Great Britain will be revolutionized, and our American 
companies will be more popular than British compa:.ies, 


Lonpon, August 20. GRANITE, 





WESTERN ITEMS. 





Tue Duluth Elevator Company’s elevators are all protected at exposed 
quarters by a perforated pipe system which, at recent exhibitions, appeared 
to give complete protection from outside fires. 

* * * 

At West Superior, Wis., some excellent brick buildings are being 
erected, also a new elevator, 400 feet from the ‘‘Great Northern.” A 
new hose company has been organized and the question of fire protection 
and water supply is receiving due attention. 

* * * 

SoMETIME since the automatic sprinkler system in John Morris Com- 

pany’s printing house, at Chicago, ‘* went off,” not by fire, but from an 
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unknown cause. The fire patrol company No. 1 was called into service, 
and while not compelled to do duty, the thirteen members put in over 
five hours of service, using over fifty covers and some dozen barrels of 
sawdust. For their pains they received only promises from the head 
of the concern. Last week another similar break occurred and 
when the watchman called upon the patrol company it promptly 
refused to leave its quarters, as there was no fire. When the average 
citizen of Chicago learns to appreciate the work of the fire patrol service 
as furnished by the insurance companies, it will probably respond to 
sympathy calls more readily. 
% s * 

Tue Automatic Fire Service Company (Shafer’s patent) of Milwaukee 
gave an exhibition test of the working of its fire alarm system last week. 
A number of Chicago's underwriters were in attendance, and from all 
accounts they were very favorably impressed with the new automatic fire 
alarm. It is to be hoped that Chicago risks will ere long be provided 
with other than false alarm service as at present. 

% * * 

MENTION was made last week of certain action taken by A. A. Koch’s 
creditors. Since then—in fact, the next day—Mr. Koch returned to 
Chicago and satisfaciorily arranged the little difficulty, which his many 
friends will be glad to learn only lasted aday, The business as formerly 
conducted by G. H. Koch & Co. will be continued. They not only 
represent the Burlington Insurance Company, but other well-known fire 


companies, 
* * * 


Jos. M. Wize, formerly with Thomas S. Cunningham, has become con- 
nected with the local department of the North British and Mercantile, at 
Chicago. ‘‘ Local department” constitutes a new departure under the 
management of Mr. Dudley, the general agent, who has applied for 
admittance to class No, 1 of the Fire Underwriters Association. The 
locals have so far failed to declare Mr. Dudley a member, but the matter 
will no doubt be ‘‘ adjusted” in due course. 

* * * 


““Dave” WaGneR, formerly with J. A. Miller & Co. at Chicago, has 
accepted the secretaryship of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Mutual. J. M. 
Chrissinger, the former secretary, embarks in the local insurance trade at 


that point. 
* * * 


A. T. Woop, recently with the Manufacturers Mutual of Milwaukee, 
leaves the company to engage in the local insurance business, and at 
present represents three good fire companies. 

% * * 


Tue Beaver Dam (Wis.) water-works have been satisfactorily tested 


and accepted by the city. 
a * 


WASHINGTON, IND., has contracted for twelve miles of water mains, to 


be laid at once. 
ot % oo 


D. B. Warner, A. Williams and other general agents of Chicago are 
East. The Union meeting will be very weil attended. 
¥* * * 
FREEPORT, ILL , Washburn, Wis., and several other Western cities are 
arranging for adding chemical engines to their fire service. 
* * x 
Two persons have been arrested at Chicago charged with arson. 
Value of furniture, $1400; insurance, $2100, 
* * * 
LaTE reports from the Michigan forest fires are more reassuring. The 
villages of Nadeau and Carney escaped, but Mumford was entirely de- 
stroyed. There was little or no insurance and absolutely no salvage 


from the burned district. 
oa oa 


THE six months’ premium receipts of New York and other cities have 
been made public. Chicago fails to show its hand in this respect. 
“ * * 


A. M. Crossy, the new president of the Insurance Company of 
Dakota, has issued a circular announcing the name of the new officers of 
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that company. The true condition of the companys affairs is to be ex. 
amined by him, and the Insurance Commissioner will be asked to estab. 
lish the company’s right to command the confidence of the public in the 
future. 
* * 7 
B. D. West is reported as the new manager of the Evansville (Ind,) 
compact. 
“ x x 
Howarp DE Mort, formerly with the Fire Insurance Association, his 
become special agent for the Connecticut Fire for Minnesota and Dakota, 


oa x * 
AMONG recent visitors to Chicago were J. W. Lithgo, Clinton, Ig.: 


H. C. Cleveland of Moline ; William Wood of New York; J. G. Miller 


of Burlington. 
* * * 


P. A. Montcomery of Chicago has returned from his European trip, 
* * * 


Tue Empire State of New York and the Burlington of Iowa have been 
admitted to the State of Minnesota. 
* x * 


Tue Boylston’s new sign at 161 La Salle street, Chicago, is a novelty, 
Cuicaco, September 1. D. W. S. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER'S STATISTICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The Weekly Underwriter notices the inaccuracy of my recent article in 
THE SPECTATOR regarding its statistics of the fire insurance business for 
the year 1887, to which I will say: 

If The Underwriter will give a summary from its tables, showing just 
how the decrease in surplus is caused, it will make the tables very valu- 
able, and no one will be more thankful for them than myself. 

If the investment and insurance accounts represent all the changes that 
took place during 1887, they certainly call for an increase in surplus, as 
the gain in the investment account exceeds the loss on the insurance 
account by $2,754,428. 

With a large increase of income over expenditures, large gain on the 
investment account, and with only a small loss on the insurance account, 
the tables certainly look peculiar. CLARENCE H, WILEY. 

HARTFORD, September 3. 





FUSIBLE STOPS FOR TELEPHONE WIRES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

In THE SPECTATOR of August 23 you mention that, owing to the burn- 
ing out of several electric clocks during a thunder storm in Boston, the 
Board of Underwriters had caused an investigation, as a result of which 
the company owning the clocks had determined to use fusible stops to 
prevent similar accidents in future. It has seemed to the writer fora 
long time that too little attention has been paid to the use of precautions 
against this hazard, coming from the overcharging of wires either froma 
lightning stroke or the crossing of small telephone or other wires with 
those used for conveying currents for electric light or power purposes. 

I do not know what the custom of telephone companies hanging wires 
in Eastern cities may be, butin this city, and I think generally at the 
West, it is rare to find an instance where any precautions are taken to 
guard against a hazard which any frank electrician will admit to be con- 
stant, and by no means insignificant. This has been proven in this city 
by the occurrence of at least one considerable loss from this cause, and 
it is believed that another and larger fire occurred in the same manner, 
both within the past year. The expense of safety fuses is so small—not 
over ten cents for each connection—that it would seem to make it to the 
interest of telephone companies to use them simply for the protection of 
their instruments, and when the danger to property is considered, it be 
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hooves underwriters and propertyowners to take measures that shall 
induce electric companies to provide reasonable security for their 
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patrons. 
It is not pleasant to know that from the effects of a storm or a careless 


piece of work—it may be blocks distant—the harmless-looking wire in so 

many of our houses, stores and factories may at any moment become an 

incandescent incendiary ; and, as means for the avoidance of this risk are 

so easily within our reach, it would be culpable negligence not to make 

use of them. E, J. CHAPMAN, 
CLEVELAND, O., August 27. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The United States Life. 


Tue United States Life Insurance Company has increased its business 
$600,000 over the amount written in the corresponding period of last year. 
During the past two years each successive month has shown a very con- 
siderable increase over the business of the previous month. This com- 
pany has earned a reputation for conservative enterprise and for liberal 
treatment of policyholders, and the fact that it furnishes assurance that 
assures brings accretions to its membership steadily. President George 
H. Burford is a business man of broad views as well as an accomplished 
actuary. Superintendent of Agencies John S. Gaffney is an able preacher 
of the gospel of life assurance and of the United States Life, and his 
exertions are showing some telling results. The motto of this company 
is: ‘‘Security, indisputability, grace and prompt payment.” 





The Recent Fires in Sweden. 
A Lonpon journal prints the following list of insurance losses by the 
great conflagration at Sundsvall, Sweden : 





Stademas, Mutual of Sweden (buildings)......----....0.0ssseeeseeeees £405,000 
Stadema -, Mutual of Sweden (contents)....--..-2--.....seeccceccceces 190,000 
PER noon 6.0. 55:5 06655. 5p 0ECSTECSREC EOS 5d5 0s See s-ne UENeSSEDOCRSERSS 50,000 
Be «5. anid wa ea wneh URE ena beste nhe cantatas nhahadah 200,000 
NE ic anke ok nicmedbend de Htheee SiR Nee as E6SSe CONC ONSEES cb wninee ced b's 100,000 
ER <6 hun nses>cGMidScnnebewees vesesnecndsiunescdttshewwe ss Aeembeey 50,0co 
North British and Mercantile.........202..eeseeeecscccesccvcccecs 45,000 
DE sve dccseanicenenenwesns 30,500 
Liverpool and London and Globe. 30,000 

err 25,000 
Guardian 16,000 
Northern 10,000 
London and Lancashire 17,090 
General 12,000 
South British and National 15,000 
NOES CAM 5 inc ss cvcebnasesss apes smen boosie <1 erdemecneeny 10,000 
BE np dudipobatied anak setitddeweckeuetnd athens te bhoredornacnes 10,c0o 
National ........ Waianae nace needa dues sane thee MeRhaeke aaa ke cess 10,000 
ico 5c pede bak ea etSaP Ka ned £5. S0TS KORE PSE inceb es meeeEEEAS 10,000 
SET A EER ere eee Ce ee ae Pee Oe 14,c00 
Se OD RAINS inl s danse se ccbewnte peiinsad sddiebeodeepeeeiesentenbeues 15,000 
sah a acne ae hice eve NA toh Peniag a RER, OS Gee SUES SINS EAS ee pee 10,009 
NE NE Nd cpr cia i asenhae~ Hebb weeecaG was aera tee 9,000 
rn es i 5. cant ss cceueradees seedsembekeinens ti deeeas 12,000 
EE AIMED Ss Selec vavsanesesiiesiswesnsdeeesesiis.cadunhe sabe 5,000 
MON vctcnrce suche cuelie Sechanhihinn chs cane: Mean soeeaaae wees 7,000 

The losses at Umea were reported as follows : 
een, ine ae RN. «ic oven scdss da tdaennneswasepuneeneesaset £100,000 
NN cide ic dare Ciedacg ait oe wigs ete Ge whch a mal tein te acbickn ais eae 5,000 
or bc a tn os Su anieia Sie ies tin diag ia weaken ie eka— sal 17,000 
I i a a LS 11,000 
TE a6 dana ao aia acesbiinativn val Wied ae ahd arated Rea EA 8,000 
North British and Mercantile.............. PREIS ARE ESR EE 4,000 
MIS 5 cas oacdscs cccdetdenvcesedergustesemeehdannciheendersthinnwes 95° 


There were also heavy losses at Arno, Sando and Lila-Edet, but the 
amounts and companies interested are not reported. 





A Condensed Insurance Library. 


Tue Insurance Year Book for 1888, that invaluable compilation of in- 
formation needed by every class of underwriters, comes to us again in 
all the glory of its dress of scarlet and gold, its typographical beauty and 
wealth of contents, this year greater than ever before. In its publication 
Tue Spectator Company of New York has created an annual visitor, 
that, did it cease to come, would be sadly missed by the thousands that 
Studiously consult its helpful pages. The information it contains has 
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been brought down to a very recent date, as some of the addenda made 
shortly before the book went to press will abundantly testify. 

Besides the usual amplification of its regular departments, The Year 
Book this year contains a most valuable series of special articles. Im- 
portant among these is one contributed by a Boston gentleman, B. F. 
Brown, for many years identified with life assurance. Two years ago 
Mr. Brown prepared a series of analytical tables which were published by 
THE SPECTATOR Company, and proved of great value to life agents. In 
the present series of tables Mr. Brown has extended his original work 
very greatly, and presents an analysis of life assurance reports made to 
the Massachusetts department during the past seven years. The tables, 
which occupy upwards of forty pages of The Year Book, are very prop- 
erly called a ‘‘ Definitive Analysis,” for they present the business of life 
assurance in every conceivable form, showing aggregates, averages and 
ratios in profusion, and clearly pointing out the relation which each factor 
of the business bears to the other factors. Mr. Brown’s work will well 
repay the most thorough and critical study, and while agents will gain 
from them many points of value to them in their work, managers can- 
not fail to obtain much information relative to the conduct of the busi- 
ness, 

Besides the foregoing, The Year Book contains articles on ‘‘ Mortality 
and Vital Statistics,” by Levi W. Meech; ‘' Classification and Ratings of 
Fire Risks,” by Walter S. Nichols; ‘‘ Fire Hazards in Textile Mills,” by 
C. John Hexamer ; ‘‘ Life Insurance Premiums and Reserves,” by Shep- 
pard Homans; ‘Fidelity Insurance and Corporate Suretyship,” b 
James A. Brady; and ‘* Fire Hazards of Cotton Seed Oil Mills,” by 
John I, Covington. The price of The Year Book this year has been ad- 
vanced to $5. a very modest advance, in view of the growth of the book 
in size and usefulness. It is about as big a five dollars’ worth as an in- 
surance man can get.— Zhe Standard. 





Result of Medical Examination. 
Tue following result of medical examination we clip from The Weekly 
Statement: 

A party recently died who was insured for $120,000 in different compa- 
nies. Three years ago his application for $15,000 was declined by the 
medical board of the Mutual Life on the following state of facts: 

Weight, 127 pounds ; height, five feet seven and one-quarter inches ; 
chest measurement, thirty-one and thirty-four inches ; abdomen, twenty- 
five inches; respiration, normal, except slight expiratory increase ; eyes, 
gray ; hair, brown; robust; pulse, seventy-six ; urinary examination, 
acid ; specific gravity, 1019. Microscopical examination: Crystals of 
phosphate of soda in profusion and occasional leucocytis. Over six 
years ago had several attacks of gravel. The first lasted twelve hours ; 
the second lasted a shorter period and the others insignificant. Has had 
no attack or any symptom since. Was formerly troubled with headache, 
but has had none lately. Considers himself in good general average 
health—better than ever in his life before. 

Grandparents lived to seventy or eighty. Father died at seventy-four, 
palalysis. Mother at sixty, of heart disease. One brother died at forty- 
three, of phthisis. One living in good health at forty. One sister died 
in infancy and one living in good health at forty-five. 

The applicant was rejected by one company eighteen years ago, but 
had just been accepted by another for $15,000 when the Mutual Life de- 
clined the risk in 1885, He died of peritonitis at the age of forty-five, as 
the result of a surgical operation, having no connection with the tacts 
brought out by this company’s medical examination, unless the so-called 
attacks of ‘‘ gravel” reported were really something else, and possibly 
indications of the intestinal or peri-intestinal troubles of which he died. 
But the action of the Mutual Life indicates both good judgment on the 
part of its medical board and good fortune for the company as compared 
with the others who had the large insurance on his life. 





Fire Underwriters Association of Concord. 


WE have received several communications of late from different paris of 
the country making inquiries as to the standing of the above-named asso- 
ciation, which, it is stated, is issuing a policy, jointly binding the six 
mutual companies of New Hampshire, in States where none of the com- 
panies are licensed to do business, At the time of preparing the statis- 
tics for The Insurance Year Book, it was impossible to obtain the state- 
ments of these companies, and consequently their names appear in blank 
in The Year Book. This was due to the fact of the recent death of Com- 
missioner Pillsbury, the accession to office of his successor, and the con- 
fused state in which the records of the office were when Commissioner 
Huse took control. The papers had been removed two or three times 
and there had been a fire in the building where they were kept, and as a 
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consequence no information could be obtained in time for publication in 
The Year Book.. Upon receiving the communications referred to, we 
addressed a letter to a well-known insurance man at Concord asking 
about this association and for abstracts of their last annual statement. 
The following is his reply : 

: [To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

“Your favor of 2oth inst. greeted meon my return from a three weeks’ 
vacation, and I hasten to take off from the reports made to the insurance 
department by the. six companies you call the ‘‘ Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Concord,” a statement of their standing at the time of their 
last annual report, viz.: January 1, 1888. I know nothing of the ‘‘ asso- 
ciation” spoken of, and cannot inform you farther than to give company 
abstracts, not syndicate, which business I hope is not attempted here in 
New Hampsire. They have a policy, I understand, which has no resem- 
blance to the ‘‘ standard form” of New Hampshire, in which the mutual 
companies attempt, for a sixth part of the gross premium, to insure the 
holder without liability to assessment or participation in dividends. The 
members of the company in the State where the company is authorized to 
do business, by compliance with a general association law, are compelled 
to give a policy obligation (equivalent to a premium note) of twice the 
amount of the cash premium, the same in amountas is charged in the busi- 
ness of the syndicate, as indicated on the returns I give you herewith, if 
necessary to pay its losses on any of its policies; but how far the money 
thus collected can be used to pay losses to policyholders who are not 
liable to assessment, I give no opinion, I give you these statements 
solely to acquaint you in advance of the issue of the report, now in the 
hands of the printer, of the standing and solvency of the companies 
compos ng the syndicate, which you term the “‘association,” referred to. 
The Guaranty Insurance Company of Great Falls was unfortunate in its 
extraordinary casualties by fires, in its early career, which impaired it, as 
you will see. I have reason to believe that it is recovering from the em- 
barrassment and that it stands better to-day than the report shows. 

* These companies are managed by men of character and experience and 
we think them worthy of confidence in their legitimate capacity as indi- 
vidual companies. As to their attempted syndicate and non-participat- 
ing business, I withhold any opinion for the present.” 

The abstracts forwarded by our correspondent are tabulated as follows: 


STATEMENTS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ‘‘ SYNDICATE” COMPANIES. 
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factory proofs, which, owing to the heavy mortality during the winter 
months of 1887 and 1888, they have been unable to do from the regular 
mortuary calls. Your executive committee has therefore considered it 
to be for the best interest of the members in the direction of sound insur. 
ance to make call No. 13 a double assessment 01 all policies issued prior 
to March 1, 1888. This call, if promptly responded to, will enable us to 
meet all claims due and unpaid. To those members who may think our 
insurance expensive we would suggest that they examine the rates 
charged by other companies, and they will very readily see that the cost 
in the Life Union has been less than fifty per cent of the rates charged by 
old line companies, and much less than the cost in any of the assessment 
companies which pay their claims in full. The cost of life assurance is 
fixed by an immutable law of nature. The rates of all sound life com. 
panies are made up from tables of mortality, and any company that prom. 
ises to carry insurance for less than the amounts called for by these tables 
is not safe and will prove a delusion.” 

The policyholder who handed us the above notice said that his assurance 
in the Life Union was costing him too much, in view of the quality of 
assurance furnished. When he took assurance with this concern he had 
not contemplated the probability of a double assessment, and now he has 
concluded to go elsewhere for his assurance. This is the old, old story, 
The public should be posted in advance about a company starting out 
without the necessary intelligence to do the business it assumes a knowl- 
edge of, anc attempting to do it at an impossible rate. Life assurance 
has a fixed value and a fixed cost, and that company which attempts to go 
below the rate established by the mortality table is sure to go wrong and 
get into the embarrassing situation portrayed by the notice issued from 
the office of the Life Union. Sheppard Homans, in his recent pamphlet, 
‘¢ Life Premiums and Reserves,” states this very clearly and concisely, 





Results of the Operation of Berlin Sick Funds. 
From the report of Consul-General Raine we learn that at the close of 
the year 1887 not less than sixty-three associations, looking to the sup- 
port of the sick, were in full operation in Berlin under the control and 
supervision of the municipality. The number of members for 1887 is 
given at 237,257; contributions and fees of admission, 4,000,927 92 
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The minus sign (—) indicates impairment. 


From this communication it appears that while these companies are 
chartered to do business on a mutual plan in New Hampshire, it is ex- 
ceedingly questionable whether they have any right to issue a different 
form of policy than that prescribed by the State, or whether they would be 
liable under any other form not lawfully authorized. While the companies 
make a very good showing for mutual companies, and, as our corre- 
spondent says, are backed by responsible persons, their plan of doing an 
underground business in the manner set forth is not creditable to them, 
while the policy issued by the syndicate or association is open to ques- 
tion as to its validity. 





A Double Assessment, ‘if’ Promptly Responded to, will Pay all 
Claims. 
THE Life Union of New York, an assessment concern, on July 24 issued 
the following notice to its members; 
“¢ The directors and officers of the Life Union are desirous of so man- 
aging its affairs as to be able to pay all claims upon presentation of satis- 





marks; receipts from interest, 183,426.55 marks; total receipts, 4,154,- 
354.77 marks. The expenditures amounted, within the same period, 
to 3,545,582 marks, viz., 1,608.215 marks for relief to sick workmen, 
213,528 marks for medical treatment, 517,238 marks for medicines and 
the like, and 618,461 marks for nurses and attendance. Most of the 
members (61,991) belong to the ‘‘ Allgemeine Oestkrankenkasse ” (gen- 
eral local sick fund for workmen without regard to trades); then follow, 
in importance, sick-funds unions of inn-keepers, 18,000; merchants, 
13,209 ; machinists, 14,870 ; bricklayers, 18,627; tailors, 14,050; joiners, 
14,450; locksmiths, 7049; bakers, 1244; type-printers, 4234; girdlers, 
3875; tinsmiths, 4378; painters, 3545; bookbinders, 3452; turners, 
3310 ; hatters, 3651; sculptors, 2313, jewelers, 1522; engravers, 1182; 
upholsterers, 2419; carpenters, 4723; tin-founders, 72; barbers, 354; 
brewers, 991 ; confectioners, 747 ; hair-dressers, 167 ; furniture polishers, 
640; butchers, 2365 ; chimney sweepers, 40, etc. 

Fourteen works of Berlin have sick funds of their own, with 17,983 
persons liable to be assured in case of sickness; also some trade guilds 
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have separate funds, The total number of persons assured in all the 
organizations to assist workmen in case of sickness amount to 261,160. 

It is an important feature of these organizations—established in the 
interest of the workmen, mechanics, etc.—that membership is obligatory, 
and that all employees must either join independent associations or enter 
their names and pay a small percentage of their earnings to the organiza- 
tions controlled by the municipality. The wages of the employees, of 
which a small percentage must be paid for the support of the organiza- 
tions, are computed offigially: Bakers, 3 marks per day; brewers, 3 
marks; printers, 4.20 marks; cigarmakers, 2.85 marks; confectioners, 
2.65 marks; roofers, 3 marks ; hatters, 2.80 marks; bricklayers, 3 marks. 
The lowest are those of barbers, basketmakers, varnishers, shoemakers, 
cloth weavers, etc., who receives 2.40 marks per day. 

Of the 237,257 insured in the sixty-three organizations under the con- 
trol of the municipality there are 175,278 males and 61,979 females— 
among the tailors not less than 9850 females. Large numbers of females 
are likewise enumerated as employees in inns, taverns (bar-maids, etc.), 
hat factories, etc. 

The cases of sickness in the Berlin local organizations (1887) are stated 
at 63,907, or 26.9 per cent, the number of days for the support of sick at 
1,645,367; deaths, 2523. The percentage of sick people is given at 27.8 
per cent for bakers, 38 for printers, 37 for machinists, 45.6 for butchers, 
34.8 for blacksmiths and 41 8 for tobacco workers. The lowest percent- 
age is: Barbers, 17.1 per cent; bookbinders, 17.0; hair dressers, 13.7; 
hatters, 13.5 ; photographers, 8.3 ; cloth shearers, 15.8 ; watchmakers, 10, 

It is stated’ that, as ar sult of the compulsory character of insurance, 
nearly every employee of Berlin is actively enrolled, either as a member 
of the s xty-three local or other organizations. 





The Storage of Life. 


Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON has often given evidence of his power of cloth- 
ing familiar facts in attractive and novel garb, and of arresting attention 
while forcing home some well-worn truths. This faculty he drew upon 
largely in his interesting address at the anniversary meeting of the Sani- 
tary Institute of Great Britain, when he chose as his subject the ‘‘ Storage 
of Life as a Sanitary Study.” The conditions favoring the storage of life 
he dealt with under the headings of heredit-ry qualification, the virtue of 
continence, maintenance and balance of bodily functions, perfect tem- 
perance and purity from implanted or acquired diseases. While urging 
the importance of maintaining the balance of the wcrking organs of the 
body asa means of keeping up the storage of life, the lecturer spoke yet 
more emphatically upon what he termed ‘‘all-round temperance”— 
temperance in speech, action, thought, as well as in eating and drinking. 
Everything that quickened the action of the heart he regarded as a stim- 
ulant, taxing and reducing the storage of life. Necessarily the work of 
the sanitarian called for appreciative remark toward the close of the 
lecture, the prevention of ‘‘ damaging diseases” promoting the storage of 
life. After all, in spite of the interest of the lecture, the moral is some- 
what trite. 

The advantages cf a favorable family history, the disadvantages of 
acquired diseases, the influence of personal habits of restraint—all these 
have long been granted. The individual may toil and strive, but he is 
still largely at the mercy of his neighbor, whose erratic proceedings may 
greatly upset all the foresight of storage. While all admit the value of 
personal attention to san‘tary and physiological laws, most people will 
wish for greater powers of sanitary control over the actions of their neigh- 
bors,—Zancet. 





Fire Underwriting Results in France, 


L’Arcus publishes by companies the amount of net premiums received 
by twenty-six French fire insurance companies in 1887, the total amount- 
ing to 94,464,771 francs—an increase of 3,900,063 francs over 1886, 
Deducting the amount of business which La Confiance received from La 
Paris, the increase is reduced to 1,200,000 francs. Nearly all the old 
compavies have increased slightly, L’Union and La France notably. 
The Phénix, on the other hand, lost 428,627 francs of net premiums in 
1886, as compared with 1885, and in 1887 it loses again 594,359 francs. 
The Renaissance, which has reinsured in La Fonciére, is naturally on the 
downward path, while the Fonciére gains 905,291 francs. The Préserva- 
trice is 179,766 francs out of pocket. 

Of these premiums the twenty-six companies paid losses averaging 
53.83 per cent, being 1.77 per cent less than in 1886, and even less than 
in 1885, which was considered a red-letter year. In spite of this diminu- 
tion, several old companies, La Générale, Le Phénix, La Nationale, 
L'Union, Le Soleil, L’Urbaine, La Providence and L’Aigle have raised 
their rates ; a few others, again, have cut them down. 

These twenty-six companies paid out an average of 23.52 per cent of 
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the net premium. La Rouennaise heads the list with 35.15; Eternelle, 
34.24 ; Fonciére, 29.08, while the Renaissance closes it, all but one, with 
15.26; the exception is Assurances Rémoises, which received only 
94.549 francs, of which it expended the small sum of 5220 francs, or 5.52 
per cent, for commissions—a small, but safe, business. 

The general expenses for 1887 of these twenty-six companies are 
slightly larger than in 1886--17.81 per cent in 1887, 17.29 per cent in 
1886. La Rouennaise heads the list with 37.78 per cent, and the little 
Assurances Rémoises closes it with 4.18. 

Fullowing is a detailed table showing the business of each company : 










































| Ratio To Net Premiums, 

Net Pre- | Gain Profit 

COMPANY. miums or ve and 

Received. Loss. | Com-|Gen'l| Loss. 

| Losses.| mis- | Ex- | Total. 
sions, | penses 
ne | | 

Génbeale.........-.se20e 9.659 062 +co.¢57 | 56.78 | 19.28 | 9.21 85.27 | +14.73 
Phenix pindeabeadeenwns 8,863,912 | 594.359 | 64.71 | 22.18 6 52 934! + 6.59 
Nationale -. -| 8,164,526 | +55,776 | 5221 | 19.78 | 11.34 | 83.33 | +16.67 
nion .. - 8,917,286 | +352050| 55.18 | 20.32 11.20) 86.70 | +13.30 
Soleil... 7,821,128 | + 16,186 | 50.93 | 22.05 | 7.76| 8275 | +10.25 
PURRR cncsronescnascese 5.698.098 + 237,473 | 5656 22.24) 9.78 | 88.58 | +112.42 
Urbaine Seusanneceersecs ©.444,399 | + 11,034 §30t | 22.63 | 11.79 87.48 | +12.<2 
Providence..... ......-. 34199.037 +84,112 | 5608 22.32 | 14.03 | 92.43 +757 
Aigle..... coresese--) 3.94 458 +94,809 | 60.41 | 22.23 | 7.82! 90.46 | +9.54 
Paternelle 4,426,914 | —23 925 4084 | 2717 | 12.38 80.39 | +19.61 
Confiance 74598,106 | +2,708.g02 | 62.38 24.95 | 5.54 | 9287 +713 
Abeil’e ...- 3.924.144 | +9°, 36 | 53.61 | 22.77 8.92] 85.30) +14.70 
BER wcuncerin sowsces 2.543.150 +1.74t | 63.°4 | 24.44 | 16.70 | 104.28 | —4.28 
__ | ere 687.°95 —54.591 42 39 | 25.25 | 36.11 | 103.7 | —3.75 
SESS 268.474 —3,288 64.32 27 83 997 | 102.12 —2.12 
Renaissance-.....-..-.-- 9°9,897 | 808,724 741 15 26 | 25.29 | 110.96 | —10 96 
OO SE 4.040.046 | +905,291 44.94 | 2g.08 | 10.62 | 84.64 | +15.36 
DE ciccecuceuns 4,125,146 | +236,272 61.181 | 22.04 | 17.64 | 102.99 —0.79 
Préservatrice ........... 207.737 | 179.766 10239 617.94  4€.91 | 167.24 | —67.24 
Rouennaise............. 526,903 +93.600 | 46.63 35.15 | 37-78 | 119.56  —19.56 
Clémentine.........-... 1,229,668 | —48,89 60.18 26.41 | 17.50 | 104.09 | —4.09 
SE 4350495 + 111,232 | 103.72 34.24 | 39-13 | 177-09 —77.09 
Assurances Rémoices...- 04.549 | +6,508 2.90, §52/| 4.18 12 +87 40 
Centrale.......... 759,674 + 397,095 23.12 | 24.60 | 31-46 79.18 | +20,b2 
Commerciale ..... 447.027 + 85,863 35-08 | 25.27 | 26.84 1 87.29 | +12.971 
Union gé du Nord.....- 351.284 + 4,997 47-58 | 30.40 | 26.63 | 104.61 —4.61 
04,464,771 | +3 900,063 | 53.83 23.52 | 17.81 | 95:16 | +4.84 








Influences of City Life on Bodily Development. 


So far as health is concerned, remarks The Scientific American, city life 
has its evils as well as its advantages. The experience of the civil war 
showed that farmers’ sons cannot bear the fatigue of forced marches like 
city lads, and inferences have been drawn from this tending to belittle 
their powers that are scarcely warranted by the facts. City lads and men 
are used to much walking, many being on their feet all day, whereas, in 
the farming districts, it is the custom to ‘‘hitch up” if the errand is only 
a short one, and hence farmers are not up to walking. But one cannot 
live in the country, especially on a farm, without getting much exercise 
and development of the arms and the muscles of the upper part of body, 
while city lads get little or none. The medical reports of the war (sur- 
geon-general’s department) show that the farmers recovered from gunshot 
wounds quicker than those from big cities—their bodies being stronger 
and more generally developed. $ 

In a recent paper, W. B. Platt, M.D., F.R.C.S. (English), declares 
that athletic exercise is essential to insure the health of city men. He 
finds these, as a rule, to be absolutely undeveloped above the waist, 
Their nervous system, he says, is injuriously affected by constant noise, 
and the brain and spinal cord jarred by continual treading on the stone 
and brick pavements. Hesays: ‘If there is one general physical dif- 
ference between the country-bred and the city-bred man, it lies in the size 
and strength of the muscles of the shoulder and arm. It is almost im- 
possible for a man to live in the country without using the arms far more 
than the city man. This use of the arms has, in both men and women, 
an important bearing on the general health, since it increases the capacity 
of the chest, and thereby the surface of living tissue where the blood is 
spread out in thin-walled vessels, through which the oxygen and car- 
bonic acid easily pass in opposite directions, serving thus the double pur- 
pos of feeding the body more abundantly and of removing a constantly 
accumulating waste product.” 





Poisons and their Antidotes. 
THE following brief summary of the most rational and simple antidotes 
to the commoner forms of poison in daily use by artists and artisans has 
been compiled for The American Analyst by Dr. Francis Wyatt, and it 
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will be seen that he has suggested the most appropriate to be applied in 
any emergency, pending the arrival or in the total absence of a skilled 


medical practitioner : 
PoIsoNs. 


1. Acid—Carbolic, sulphuric, nitric, 
muriatic, nitro-muriatic, creosote, iodine, 
phosphorus. 


2. Chromic acid, chromates, all 
preparations or compounds of chro- 
mium, antimony, copper, mercury, or 
zinc. 


3. Ammonia, soda, potash, alkaline, | 


silicates and sulphates. 


4. Prussic acid and its salts, all cyan- | 


ides and sulpho-cyanides, oil of bitter 
alm nds and ni‘ro-benzine. 


5. Ether petroleum, benzine, fruit 
essence, concen'rated or absolute alco- 
hol. 


6. Compounds of baryta and lead. 


ANTIDOTES, 


White of egg well beaten up with 
| water. A teaspoonful of mustard flour 
| in acup of hot water. Very thick lime 
| water—(in case of sulphuric, nitric, 
| muriatic or nitro-muriatic acids). 
| Abundance of white of egg in water. 
| A teaspoonful of mustard flour in water. 
Copious draughts of an infusion of salt 
herbs. 

— 
Strong vinegar and water. 
Large doses of milk. 


Large 
| doses of oil. 


Continuous ard heavy douches of ice 
| cold water over the head and spinal 
|column. Mustard plasters on the stom- 
| ach and soles of the feet. Preventsleep. 


Plenty of mustard flour in large quan- 
| tity of hot water. Cold water douches, 
| Fresh air. Prevent sleep absolutely. 


A teaspoonful of mustard flour in warm 
water. Strong solutions of Epsom salts 
and Glauber's salts in cold water. 


A teaspoonful of mustard flour in 

| warm water, A teaspoonful of dialyz d 

iron mixed with the same quantiiy of 

|calcined magnesia every five minutes 

|for one hour. Then plenty of oil, or 

| milk, or some mucilaginous tea—say 
| linseed. 


7. Compounds of arsenic. 


Very thick paste of lime and water by 
large spoonfuls at the time. After sev- 
eral of these, large draughts of lime 
water. Finally, four ounces castor oil. 


8. Oxalic acid and its salts. 


Large doses of ordinary kitchen salt 
g. Nitrate of silver. dissolved in water, after which one tea- 
spoonful of mustard flour in warm water. 


10. Nitrous fumes of vapors, arising in 
vitriol or chemical works. 


Frequent and smali doses of strong 
acetic acid—the stronger the better. 








Steamers and the Hydrant System. 


THERE are very few towns in this country in which the hydrant system 
is so perfect that a steam fire engine can be safely dispensed with. The 
local authorities in many places find it hard to believe this, and point 
with pride to the splendid pressure given in the lower parts of their 
town, very often forgetful of the fact that the town has higher districts 
as well, and outlying suburbs, in which either the pressure is inade- 
quate or the size of the pipes does not allow a sufficient quantity to be 
furnished for fire extinguishing purposes. Even when both quantity 
and pressure are everywhere adequate, the supply is often not constant 
throughout the day and night, or, if constant for domestic purposes, full 
pressure is not always given. During periods of drought, too, a system 
usually under constant pressure is frequently without water during a large 
part of the day and night. 

Examples of the possibly bad effects of this fact are of everyday occur- 
rence. One happened a few weeks ago at Exeter. The authorities in 
this city, it should be mentioned, have lately been giving some attention 
to their fire arrang#ments, and amongst other things they have appointed 
an energetic and capable superintendent, have reorganized their hydrant 
system, and are having their old manual engine plant repaired and sup- 
plemente:l. The very necessary item of a steam fire engine has, how- 
ever, been left out of the plan. It was to test the value of the hydrant 
system that a call was arranged about a month ago, at half-past six in 
the evening (a time when everyone would presumably be on the alert). 
The trial showed that everything was not quite satisfactory. 

According to a local journal, the inspector on duty at the Guildhall 
had been told to act precisely as he would if an alarm of fire was brought 
him. ‘‘ He accordingly communicated by telephone with the persons 
having control of the water, and indicated the Guildhall as the scene 
of a fire. Instead of the abundant supply, which was anticipated, making 
its appearance within three minutes of the alarm, five, ten and fifteen 
minutes passed without anything beyond the ordinary pressure being 
observed. At the end of a quarter of an hour some of the councillors— 
who had instigated the experiment—went to look sor the water. They 
should, however, have had a little more patience. At the expiration of 
eighteen minutes from the alarm—another authority says twenty-five min- 
utes—the expected supply made its appearance, and the pressure was 
equal to fifty-five pounds to the square inch—a pressure which, it is said, 
would throw a jet toa height of 110 feet. But supposing the Guildhall 
had really been on fire, what headway the flames would have made in 
the eighteen minutes that transpired between the alarm and the arrival 
of efficient water supply! It is said that pressure equal to 110 pounds 
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to the square inch can be given. But is this really possible? We ask 
the question because we are informed that the unexpected pressure of 
fifty-five pounds burst some of the pipes. What would have been the 
result if the pressure had been double ?” 

It may be observed in connection with this matter that the pressure of 
fifty-five pounds would throw a one-inch stream to a height of only ninety- 
one feet. This jet is the very smallest that would be of any service at 
all at a fire of considerable magnitude. If a three-quarter-inch jet were 
used, the fifty-five pound pressure would throw it somewhat further : but 
the stream would be of little service in dealing with a large body of flame, 
We are assuming that only twenty-five yards#of hose are used, but if a 
stream had to be sent through a longer length of hose than this, the 
height reached would be smaller still. 

Exeter is supposed to have a good water system, so good, in fact, that 
the authorities consider they are entitled to rely upon it, as we mentioned, 
without the assistance of a steamer, but there are many other towns which 
are still worse off. 

Exeter, too, has several manuals which are, at least, of some assistance 
as auxiliaries to the water in the mains, as they enable a supply to be 
taken from sources not at high pressure. A manual engine does not, 
as a rule, furnish a much better stream than could be obtained from 
the Exeter hydrants. What is wanted in all such towns is a steam fire 
engine, not, of course, for everyday use at small fires, but as a reserve, 
It is when extensive premises are on fire, and the flames are spreading in 
several directions that the hydrant pressure by itself is inoperative. As 
hydrant after hydrant is opened up, the force and quantity of water deliv- 
ered are both diminished. If a steam fire engine is then present, the idea 
of obtaining power from the force of gravitation can be abandoned, the 
water being required only at the ground level, sufficient quantity is 
obtained more easily, and the pumping power is supplied by the engine. 
Under such circumstances as the foregoing, this is all that in most towns 
the water company is able to give, namely, a large supply for fire extin- 
guishing upon the ground level, or a smaller quantity at moderately high 
pressure for direct use. There are, of course, a few towns in this country 
where something better can be done, but their number is not very great. 
— The Fireman, London. ; 





MERE MENTION. 


—The water-works at Lake City, Mich., have been finished. 
—The tna Life [Insurance Company has entered Colorado. 
—Greenfield, Ind., has voted to establish a system of water-works. 
—Water-works will be built at Dyersburg, Tenn. A contract has 
been let. 

—The Glens Falls thinks of building itself a new home 


more convenient site. 


n a new and 


—During the month of August there were forty fires in Brooklyn. 
Losses $27,007, insurance $214,420. 

—The American of Boston has invaded California, reinsuring the State 
business of the Prescott and Eliot of Boston. 

—The veteran firemen of Pawtucket, R. I., have voted to buy a chowder 
kettle. Insurance rates should be reduced twenty-five per cent at once. 
—Fire and Water. 

—The Mayor of Mobile, Ala., has finally signed a contract with the 
Bienville Water Company, for a supply for six years. The city is to 
have 260 hydrants. 

—Christian Fasig of Martinsville, Ill., described as a ‘‘ leading citizen,” 
who had a mania for burning buildings, has been adjudged insane and 
committed to an asylum. 

—Litchfield, Conn., has refused to allow the erection of any more 
frame buildings, and has appointed a committee to report on the best 
methods of fire protection. 

—It is stated that Hull, Can., will form a paid fire department, put up 
an electric fire alarm system and erect a new fire station. It was about 
time for something of the sort. 

—A fire caused by an escape of natural gas burned seventeen houses 
at Hoytsville, O., last Thursday. The town had no fire department and 
the flames did about as they pleased. 

—The best time to be insured against accidents is when the accident 
is going to occur. If you do not know when that is, how would it do 
to keep insured all the time ?— Zhe Accident News. 

—A crank recently decorated the statue of Joan of Arc in the Place 
de Pyramides, Paris, with a big poster bearing the words: * Prince Im- 
perial, Archduke d’ Este, Nephew of Chambord, heir of Henri IV, and 
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Charles I.” The police arrested the distinguished individual who had 
registered himself at the hotel as ‘‘ Anne-Ivan-Victor-Napoleon-Edward 
Albert-Wilhelm-Alexander, fire insurance agent.” 

—D. E. Murphy, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life for 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan, has just bought himself a handsome 
house at a cost of $20,000 in the city of Milwaukee. 

—The Montreal city council has advertised for a new chief of fire depart- 
ment, to be under forty-five years of age and speak both French and Eng- 
lish. Applications will be received up to September 7. 


—The St. Cloud (Minn.) water-works were tested August 20, seven 
streams being thrown roo feet high, and two streams 125 feet. The 
works cost $120,000, and are the property of Minneapolis men. 


—The steamer Brattsburg, coal laden, from Sydney to Montreal went 
aground near St. Felice, September 1. Early Monday morning the vessel 
went to pieces, and eighteen men were drowned. Two women passengers 
were saved, 

—The latest issue of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
litle pamphlet Industrial Gems, is the most attractive in its pretty 
colored illustrations of any yet published. Its printed contents, too, 
should not be slighted. 

—It is stated that the Barnes automatic sprinkler people of Cincinnat; 
are meeting with decided success in their legal fights with infringers upon 
Barnes’ patents, and announce their intention of prosecuting all tres- 
passes upon their domains. 

—Karmel the Scout, one of the best stories of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., has 
been republished by Cassell & Co. It is a Revolutionary tale, and is 
brimful of adventure and life. The scene is laid in New Jersey, in the 
vicinity of New Brunswick, Elizabeth and Staten Island. 

—Nine persons lost their lives last Sunday in the burning of the 
American hotel, a wooden structure at West Superior, Wis. The other 
guests saved themselves by jumping to the roofs of other buildings, slid- 
ing down the lightning rods and leaping from the windows. 

—The Standard’s list of fire losses in the United States reported last 
week aggregates $1,319,000, making the total since January 1 $73 778,000, 
at which rate the year’s loss would be $111,276,000. This, however, 
doesn’t include the $1,400,000 loss at Baltimore last Sunday. 


—Prizes of $110 each have been offered by the Technical Association 
of Austro-Hungarian insurance offices for the best essays on the subjects: 
“ By what means can damage by fire be prevented,” and “Is the repur- 
chase of policies in accord with the system and objects of life insurance. 


—A.L. McRae of Chicago was in Montreal recently and saw a fire 
there. Subsequently, according to The Montreal Daily Star, he expressed 
himself vigorously upon the total inadequacy of the means for extinguish- 
ing fire, and the glaring inefficiency and disorganization of the fire brigade. 


~—Baseball was accountable for two sudden deaths last Saturday. At 
Lodi, O., a young girl, while watching a game, was struck behind the ear 
by afoul ball, and killed on the spot. At Republic, O., the catcher of 
the local baseball club was s:ruck over the heart by a foul ball and died 
in a few minutes. 

—Table Talk for September, with its budget of matter, including 
topics culinary, household, literary and of a miscellaneous nature, is as 
bright and entertaining as ever. Its hints to housekeepers alone should 
insure it a wide circulation. It is issued by Table Talk Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadel phia. 

—A fire department is in process of organization at Cohocton, Steuben 
county, N. Y. The incorporation papers were taken out on August 18, 
the following appearing as trustees: Albertus Larrow, Hiram Wygant, 
John T. Lichins, Geo. E. W. Herbert, Eugene E. Stetson, Henry Herbert 
and Chas. J. Mehlinbacker. 

—A concern calling itself the ‘* Industrial Insurance Association of 
America,” of Newark, N. J., having been trying to do business at New- 
ark, Secretary of State Kelsey announces in a published card that the 
“association” is not authorized to do business, and will be prosecuted 
unless it complies with the laws of the State. 

—There be brutes and brutes, but this two-footed one exceeds in fiend- 
ishness any one of whom we have lately heard. According to a dispatch 
from Agenda, Kan.: ‘‘ While John Baker was feeding a threshing 
machine on a farm near Guide Rock, just over the Nebraska line, he was 
accidentally cut on the hand by the band-cutter boy. Inarage ne grasped 
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the lad and deliberately fed him into the machine. The boy’s screams 
attracted the attention of the other hands, but before they could interfere 
the boy’s body had half disappeared in the machine, The enraged men 
seized Baker and hanged him toa straw carrier. The boy was cut to 
pieces.” 

—Three valuable horses were killed and fifteen seriously injured in the 
burning stable of the Indian Harbor Hotel at Greenwich, Conn., on 
Monday of last week. On the next day the barn of the Spring Valley 
stock farm, near Indianapolis, Ind., was burned, with eighteen fine 
horses, including the stallion Brignoli Wilkes. 

—The new officers of the Insurance Company of Dakota, recently re- 
organized, are: President, A. M. Crosby; vice-president, George E. 
Wheeler ; treasurer, Charles E. Johnson ; secretary, C. C. Crandall. A. 
M. Crosby, George E. Wheeler, Charles E. Johnson, C. C, Crandall, E. 
G. Butts, Fred W. Gall and J. N. Searles constitute the board of 
directors. 

—Francis G. Stevens’ resignation as president of the Prescott takes 
effect to-day, and he will then assume the full agency duties of the North 
British and Mercantile. The Prescott having also lost its secretary, Mr. 
Wetherbee, is without officers. A committee of the board of directors 
will be appointed to wind up the affairs of the company.— Zhe Standard, 
September 1. 

—During the year ending September 30, 1869, the fire insurance pre- 
miums reported on business in Boston aggregated $1,422,000, of which 
$967,588, or about seventy-five per cent, went to the Boston stock com- 
panies. The premiums for the year ending June 30, 1888, aggregated 

2,593,786, of which Boston stock companies got but $226,534, or about 
ten per cent. 

—Bromhurd Urlson is supposed to watch the Lake Shore crossing at 
Thirty-second street. When he grows tired of watching he closes the 
gate, thus preventing teams from crossing the track, and goes to sleep. 
In this condition the driver of a fire engine found the gate Sunday 
morning as he attempted to dash over the track. The gates were demol- 
ished and the horses injured by the collision.—Chicago Exchange. 






—A new form of electric fire alarm consists of a closed vessel made of 
very thin metal and filled with naphtha or other volatile liquid. This is so 
arranged that when the naphtha vaporizes, as a consequence of a rise in 
the temperature of the surrounding air, the thin sides of the metallic 
chamber bulge out, and in so doing come in contact with ebonite pieces, 
through which an electric circuit is completed and an alarm bell rung, 


—Anthon Seitz died at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., not many months ago, aged 
ninety-nine. During his lifetime and up to the time of death he was an 
inveterate smoker. He was of an excitable, irritable temperament, and 
frequently gave way to passion, but this did not seem to affect his lon- 
gevity, nor did tobacco, and he retained the use of all faculties to the last. 
He was a pipe smoker and usually smoked about twenty pipefulls of 
tobacco daily. 

—T. P. Jeremiah, president of the Pacific Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, died at Narragansett Pier last Sunday of apoplexy. Mr. Jere- 
miah was a native of New York, and was one of the best known and most 
highly respected insurance men of this city. He was for over thirty years 
secretary and president of the Pacific, and was also a director in the 
Bowery Bank. He was twice president of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

—The enlarged tunnel at the Buffalo (N. Y.) water-works has been 
opened. When the tunnel is again put in use the water-works will havea 
suction capacity of 200,000,000 gallons a day, more than doubling the 
present supply. The work of laying mains progresses as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit. Of the 12,000 feet of thirty-six-inch pipe to 
be laid down Prospect avenue and out Huron to Sycamore to supply 
the east side, about 3000 feet are laid. 

—A Brooklyn woman has accused her husband of arson. She says 
that his stock and furniture were insured for $2900, and that she discov- 
ered him in the act of rigging up a bottle of kerosene over a lamp in such 
a way that the heat of the flame would break the bottle and set the oil, and 
consequently the premises, on fire. She charged him with having started 
a fire in this way last July, and says that he only gave up the scheme this 
time because she threatened to tell the matter. 

—Chief J. V. Ryan of the Memphis (Tenn.) Fire Department has 
written to the city council, calling attention to the fact that to combat 
any fire of consequence the whole department must be called out, leaving 
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the rest of the city defenseless. He asks for three new engine com- 
panies, a water tower and truck combined, and the erection of a new 
house for an engine company, Babcock and hook and ladder truck, 
“ With the above and enough hose,” he says, ‘‘ we could render the pro- 
tection needed for a year or two.” 


—Lucius J. Hendee, president of the tna Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, died on Tuesday in that city, in the seventy-first year of his 
age. Mr. Hendee had been ailing seriously for about a year, the chief 
affection being one of the heart. He was one of the oldest and was con- 
sidered by many the ablest fire underwriter in America. He was secre- 
tary of the A:na from 1861 to 1866, when he became president of the 
company. Mr. Hendee was a native of Andover, Conn. 

—W. E. Whitman, a retired manufacturer of Winthrop, Me., found 
even doing nothing (as the word is generally used) unsafe; for he 
smashed his fingers while fixing his lawn mower and could do nothing 
with them for a week and a half. He was paid $23.57 through C. B. 
Dennis, State agent, and David Cargill, special agent, and says: ‘‘Such 
straightforward dealing by the company should recommend it to every 
man who desires accident insurance.”— 7he 7vavelers Record. 


—On Thursday night of last week acloud-burst over Hot Springs, 
Ark., flooded the place, drowned thirteen persons and damaged property 
to the extent of about $100,000, On Friday night seven cowboys camped 
on Beaver Creek, west of Pike’s Peak, Col. The bed of the stream was 
dry. During the night a cloud burst above them, a wave six feet high 
swept down through the dry water course, swept away the camp and 
drowned six of the men, the other escaping by clinging to the branch of 
a tree. 


—H. M. Dubois of Howell, Mich., one night last week carried home a 
can of oil and, after filling a lamp, put the can in its usual place and went 
to bed. He awoke to find the house on fire, dressed himself, took his 
wife and children to asafe place and then put out the fire. Oil was 
found sprinkled about, the oi! can was missing and Mrs. Dubois, who 
showed much nervousness, was arrested at the instance of the local in- 
surance agent upon suspicion of starting the fire. Both the house and 
Dubois’s life were insured. 


—Associationen for Omsesidig Lifférsikring. That is the way they 
call the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association in Sweden. E. B, 
Harper, the pushing president of the association, has been in Europe for 
some time stirring up things generally, and among other things has estab- 
lished the association in Sweden, headquarters at Stockholm, and the 
above is a translation of its title into the language of that country. But 
here is something else that goes with it, which we will not attempt to 
translate: Hufvudkontor fér Sverige, Norge och Danmark: Vasagatan 
22 A. 

—According to The Montreal Gazette, the late Alfred J. Turcotte, the 
St. Paul street merchant, who was drowned on Sunday !ast at Valois, had 
a large amount of assurance on his life, the amount being stated as 
$50,000. Amongst these was a policy for $10,000 which he had secured 
at avery cheap rate. He was the winner of the first prize in Special 
Fund No. 2, organized by L. A. P. Barthe, the insurance broker. The 
prize gave him $250 in cash and a twenty-year endowment policy for 
$10,000, the first year’s premium being paid. This was had at a total 
cost of $5. 


—The most disastrous fire which has occurred in Baltimore for twelve 
years broke out on Sunday morning in the toy warehouse of Prior & Co. 
on Sharp street, which was stocked with toys and fireworks, and spread 
to the adjoining drug house of J. H. Winkelman & Co., then successively 
to the stores of J. S. Levy & Sons, hats, H. S. King & Sons and Tabb 
Bros. & Co., hardware, Wylie, Brewster & Co. and D. Holliday & Co., 
dry-goods, and Dobler, Mudge & Co., paper manufacturers, all of which 
buildings were destroyed. The losses are put at $1,401,500; insured for 
$1,167,000. Seven firemen were killed by falling walls. 


—Theodore W. Letton, United States manager of the Fire Insurance 
Association of London, was asked Wednesday by a representative of 
Tue SPECTATOR if the statement that the company will retire from this 
country was true. Mr. Letton repiied: ‘‘It is true that David Lawrie, 
general manager of the company, is here for the purpose of looking into 
the condition of affairs and seeing what can be done in the way of rein- 
suring the American business of the company. He has not fully made 
up his mind to reinsure, but I take it that they need money on the other 
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side, and the funds realized from a reinsurance arrangement could be 
handled very satisfactorily in Great Britain. While the business of the 
company in America has not been profitable for the entire term the com. 
pany has been here, during the past eight months $60,000 underwriting 
profit has been realized.” Mr. Letton came from Chicago a little over a 
year ago, where he had been the Western manager, to manage the affairs 
of the company in the United States, and good results have attended his 
efforts. The retirement of the company will be regretted. 


—Speaking of the recent destructive fire at Sundsvall, Sweden, and the 
danger of conflagrations in that essentially timber country, The Commer. 
cial World mentions among the Swedish towns which have suffered the 
heaviest from fires during the past twenty years: Gelfe, Hudiksvall, 
Séjerhamn, Karlstad, Lulea, Sundsvall and Lilla Eedet, the greater part 
of each of these having been destroyed, while Sundsvall has been twice 
almost swept away. In addition to the foregoing, the towns of Udde. 
valla, Varborg, Vexio, Umea, Eksjo and Halmstad have suffered very 
extensively from fires. 


—Inarecent accident insurance case hinging upon the proper con- 
struction of the ‘‘ total disability” clause in the policy that to entitle the 
plaintiff to recover, he was not required to prove that his injuries dis. 
abled him to such an extent that he had no physical ability to do what 
was necessary to be done in the prosecution of his business, but that it 
was sufficient if he satisfied the jury that his injury was of such a charac- 
ter and to such an extent that common care and prudence required him 
to desist from labor, and rest as long as it was reasonably necessary to 
effectuate a speedy cure. 


—The New York Fire Department report for the three months ending 
June 30 shows 850 alarms and 782 fires. The four most important re- 
sulted in losses respectively of $130,000, $91,500, $50,500 and $178,940, 
The total quantity of water used at fires was 6,707,750 gallons, of which 
5,609,000 gallons were used by the land engines and 1,098,750 by the fire 
boats, the latter drawing entirely from the rivers. Of the fires, 239 were 
caused by accident, 407 by carelessness, twenty by defective construc- 
tion, sixty-nine by mischievousness, seven by maliciousness, ten by 
incendiarism, and in thirty cases the cause was not ascertained. There 
was one conviction for arson, one acquittal, and one case was pending. 


—To a reporter of The Atlanta Constitution Chief Engineer Joyner of 
the fire department of Atlanta, Ga., said recently: ‘‘ The water supply 
is as good as I could ask. We get a first-class pressure direct from 
hydrants. I did not have to use a steamer last year, as the hydrant 
pressure is as good as I want; but I require the steamers to answer every 
alarm, so as to be ready in case of an accident ; and the thirty-one cisterns 
are properly looked after and kept filled. The city now has 341 double 
hydrants. The system works well. When an alarm is given, fire pres- 
sure is always ready for me as soon as I need it.” Of the fir: alarm tele- 
graph he said: ‘‘ The fire alarm system put in by the Gamewell Com- 
pany is of their best make, and is giving perfect satisfaction. 
box is pulled we never fail to get it correctly. We have also indicators 
in each engine-house, which show the number of the box that the alarm 
is sent from, so there is very little chance to make a mistake, All the 
above is in charge of W. B. Walker, superintendent of the fire alarm, 
and he understands his business well. We now have thirty-nine signal 
boxes in different parts of the city.” 


When a 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—E, C. Morse, agent for the Union of Philadelphia, at Boston. 

—Conly & Lynd, general agents of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, at East 
Saginaw, Mich. 

—C. H. Strickland of Knoxville, general agent for Tennessee, of the Imperial 
Life of New York. 

—E. E. Potter of San Francisco, Pacific Coast general agent of the American 
and North American of Boston. 


—The Chattanooga agency of the Sun Fire Office of London has been trans- 
ferred from J. W. Elder to Thurston, Womble & Co. 


—The Pacific Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Company of San Francisco 
has made the following appointments: L. S. Childs, special agent, at Red Wing, 
for the State of Minnesota; W. A. Barnes & Co., agents, at Minneapolis, and 
Charles A. Cummings and S. K. Hatfield, special agents for the State of Illinois, 
with headquarters at Peoria. 


